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ABSTRACT 

Discussed are three issues in early childhood 
education that have been addressed extensively by the research 
literature, namely: (1) the risks of early academic pressures on 
young children; (2) the importance of play in early childhood 
education; and (3) interaction as the context for early learning. 
Several reasons that child development a*.J early learning theory cind 
research are not being applied in early education programs are 
examined. These reasons seem to be economic, political, and social; 
philosophical; practical; and emotional. Some suggestions for 
bridging the gap between theory and research on the one hand and 
practice on the other are offered. It is concluded that educational 
programs for young children, whether in nursery schools, day care 
centers, or public scnools, could be much better than they are if 
attention were paid to what research has to say. However, efforts to 
bring research and practice together in early childhood education 
h£ve been going on for 15 years to little avail. It is tine to change 
this situation. Eighty references are listed. (RH) 
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PREFACE 



In September 1985 The Johnson Fou» ^ation joined with the National 
Institute of Education and the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals to sponS''jr a consultation on ch Id development. 
Authorities from research and practice met at Wingspread, the conference 
center of The Johnson Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin, to examine what the 
findings of research on child development can contribute to the school 
reform movement. Participants in that consultation expressed special 
concern about how families are changing, about needs for serving increasing 
numbers of 3-, 4- and 5-year old children, and about the gap between research 
and practice, between what is being done and what needs to be done to make 
sure that programs for young children follow research findings in early 
childhood education. 

Stimulated by that consultation. Colleen Van Hoven has examined the 
research literature to find answers to three questions: 

What does the research say? 

Why aren*t practitioners listening? 

What should be done to bridge the gap brjtveen 
research and practice? 

Her paper gives an overview that can help all concerned with early childhood 
education — parents, teachers, school administrators, school board members, 
teacher educators, state department of education officers and legislators — 
see that programs being offered in the schools are appropriate for young 
children. 

The Johnson Foundation is pleased to make copies of Colleen Van Hoven* s 
paper available on request. For additional copies write to The Johnson 
Foundation, Post Office Box 547, Kacine, Wisconsin 5340K 



Abstract 



The Increasing need for and trend toward early 
childhood education program for three- and four-year old 
children are presented, with statistical docunentatlon. 
Three Issues In early chlldltood education addressed 
extensively by the research literature :^te discussed: the 
risks of early academic pressures on young children, the 
Importance of play In early childhood education, and 
Interaction as the context for early learning. Several 
reasons why child developiient and early learning theory 
and research are not being applied In early education 
programs are examined. These reasons seem to be economic, 
political and social; philosophical; practical; and 
emotional. Some suggestions for bridging the gap between 
theory and research on one hand, and practice on the 
other are offered. 



INTROSUCTICa 



Just a few years ago, articles and reports with 
titles such as **Should Pour-year-Olds Qe In School?** 
(Zlgxz^r, 1986), **Publlc School for Pour-year-Olds: Yes 
or No?** (Ambach, 1985) and **Pour-year-01ds — Who Is 
Responsible?** (Kagan, 1985) typified the debate going on 
regarding preschool education for four-year-old 
children. Today, the debate Is over and the verdict Is 
In: early childhood education for four-year -olds — and 
three-year-olds — Is a reality and the trend toward such 
early childhood education continues to grow. 

Whether the end of the debate camt about through 
decision or default my well be a moot point* The fact 
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Is, according to the Bureau of the Census, the percentage 
of three- and four-year-olds enrolled In formal preschool 
programs, be they licensed public or private day-care 
centers or nursery schools, nearly doubled between 1970 
and 1983, from 1.5 million, or 21 percent, to 2.6 
million, or 38 percent. In 1984 there were a million 
three-year-olds and 1.7 million four-year-olds enrolled 
In nursery schools alone, almost two-thirds of them In 
private facilities (Plske, 1986a). 

Many of the children enrolled In early education 
programs have been the children of employed mothers: In 
fact, during the winter of 1984-1985, 32.2 percent of the 



three- and four-year-old children of working mothers were 
cared for in organized chlld-care "facilities, including 
day- and group-care centers and nursery and preschools 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, cited in Education Week^ 
1987, May 13). At this time, more than 50 percent of the 
women in the United States are employed outside the home, 
and by the year 2000, that percentage is expected to 
increase to 80-90 percent (Elkind, 1986a). If the 
projected trends in enrollment provided by the National 
enter for Education Statistics (1985) are on target and 
the trends continue to the year 2300, it could mean 
another 40 percent Increase in the number of three- and 
four-year-old children enrolled in preschoc'' programs. 

According to Elkind (1986a), early childhood 
education since the 1960 *s has been affected more by 
economic, political and social considerations than by 
sound educational practice. First, the launching of 
Sputnik I In 1957 brought the educational sy tem of the 
United States under heavy criticism, and early childhood 
education was viewed as a means of better preparing 
children for increased academic rigor once they entered 
school. Second, the civil rights movement focusised on 
early childhood education as a way of equalizing 
educational opportunities for minority children. Third, 
the growing numbers of single-parent homes and women in 
the workforce have forced the issue of child-care 
arrangements — and early education programs have 



frequently been seen as a viable option. While the 
validity of the first two reasons for eai.ly childhood 
prograM might still be open for debate , the socla 1 
dynamics behind the pressure to place young children In 
early childhood programs forces the Issue. The debate, 
then. Is over — and the question no longer Is '• Should 
young children be In early childhood education 
programs?**, but '* Hov can such programs best meet the 
needs of young children?** 

Indeed, then, the attention of educators of young 
children should be focussed on establishing early 
childhood education programs based on what Is known about 
child development and the nature of young children and 
their learning. Logically, such essential Information 
might be gleaned from an analysis of developmental theory 
apt basic and applied research. In fact^ such research 
has much to say about children's development and learning 
and the Imollcatlons for educational programming. The 
first section of this paper will examine some Important 
Issues in early childhood education addressed by the 
research. This section is not Intended to se^ve as a 
comprehensive review of the literature pertaining to the 
education of young children, but rather is meant to serve 
as an example of how the research literature can help 
establish policy and develop effective programs in the 
field of early childhood education. 



The paper next addresses the fact that to date early 
childhood educators appe'ir to have taken a reactive 
rather than a proactive stance In setting up their 
programs, and have not relied on or Incorporated the 
knowledge £ro» research on child development and learning 
Into programs. 

Finally, In the last section, soae suggestions for 
bridging the current gap between research and practice 
are suggested, albeit cautiously, as both the enormity 
and complexity of the task are appreciated. 



WHAT THE RESEARCH SAYS 



Three Issues Important to tha field of early 
childhood education extensively addressed Dy the research 
literature are 1) the risks of early academic pressures 
on young children, 2) the Importance and relevance of 
play In early childhood education programs, and 3) 
Interaction as a context for early learning. 

The Risks of Early Academic Pressures on Young Children 

An Issue frequently encountered In the literature on 
early childhood programs Is what the nature of the 
content of such progrjims should be. As Flske (1986a) 
asked, '^Should early programs be like regular school?... 
Should they be an upward extension of the family or a 
downward extension of schooling?** (p. 27). This Issue was 
specifically addressed In a two-day conference on 
**Schoollng for Four-Year Olds,** held In New York In May, 
1986, sponsored by the Bush Center In Cnild Development 
and Social Policy at Yale University. If preschool 
programs were to be viewed as an upward extension of the 
family and day-care, child development specialists should 
control them. If such programs were to be viewed as a 
downward extension of formal schooling, public schools 
should be In control. In fact. It was pointed c't by 
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Anne Hltchell of the Bank Street College in Manhattan 
that approximately 25 percent of the nation's 15,000 
school districts arc already offering some sort of formal 
instruction to four-year-olds, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. Thus, the conference concluded, public 
schools should be in the preschool business (Fiske, 
1986b) . 

The implication of the above discusi^ion is that the 
control of early childhood education programs no longer 
falls to child development specialists who are 
knowli^idgeable in developmental theory and research in 
early learning, but to public school educators who are 
more oftan trained in educational administration or 
curriculum and instruction. Furthermore, as public 
schools are forced into providing programs for three- and 
four-year-olds, there is an inclination to assign 
teachers certified in elementary education to these 
classrooms, teachers with a limited understanding of 
kindergarten programs, much less programs for younger 
children. These teachers, then, tend to use a ^ 'watered- 
down' primary curriculum, replete with workbooks and 
textbooks and full of one-dimensional tasks that can be 
readily evaluated*^ (Moyer, Sgertson, & Isenberg, 1987, 
p.240) . 

Placing early childhood education programs under the 
control of public school systems and reassigning 
elementary teachers to cover these classes increase the 
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risk of pushing curricula designed for older children 
dovm to programs for three- and four-year olds. 
Research, however. Indicates that subjecting young 
children to the rigors of a formal academic program may 
have harmful effects, with both short-term and long-term 
Implications. 

Elk Ind i 1986b ) supported the view that young 
children are not ready for formal education beca'ise It 
Involves the Inculcation of symbolic rules. Young 
children learn best through active exploration and 
manipulation of concrete materials. This type of 
experience helps them learn to conceptualize the concrete 
world -- learning which must oc jr before a child can 
enter the symbolic world. 

Elk ind contended that none of the arguments for 
formalizing the early education process withstand close 
scrutiny. Early exposure to modern technology does not 
accelerate mental development, and research on child 
development does not indicate that children are brighter 
than in the past (note the drop in recent SAT scores, 
despite the Sesame Street Erai). Intervention studies do 
not show lasting intellectual benefits (McKey, Condelli, 
Ganson, Barrett, McConkey, a Plantz, 1985). 

Elk ind (1986a) suggested that exposing young 
children to formal instruction involving the inculcation 
of symbolic rules constitutes '^miseducation,'* which 
occurs whenever childre.. are put at risk for no purpose. 
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Such mlseducatlon Involves both short-term and long-term 
r sks. Formal education puts excessive demands on young 
children because they aren't ready for it, and the 
demands result in stress. Psychosomatic stress symptoms, 
such as headaches and stomach aches, begin to appear, 
even in very young children. 

Long-term effects, Elkind suggested, are of three 
kinds: motivational, intellectual, and social. The 
spontaneous learning of young children is self-directed, 
and inspired by an inner desire to understand and master 
their world, such learning is, in a word, "intrinsically 
motivated," (See Deci & Ryan, 1982). Formal education 
undermines intrinsic motivation by substituting formal 
instruction for a world children can explore, manipulate 
and learn about. Since children aren't ready for such 
instruction, extrinsic motivation in the form of rewards 
must be initiated, further undermining their intrinsic 
motivation. 

Elkind (1986a, 1986b) suggested that the work of 
Erik Erikson (1950) supports the hypothesis that formal 
education for young children can have long-term negative 
effects on motivation. Erikson maintains that early 
childhood is a period when children need to establish a 
healthy sense of initiative, through exploring, 
experimenting and constructing their environment. If 
this sense of initiative is undermined by the initiation 
of formal instruction at a too-early age, a sense of 
O 9 
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guilt will result and children will become afraid to 
Initiate activities on their own. In Ftlkson's theory of 
deve^ jpmental stages, this loss the sense of 

Initiative has consequences for a lifetime. 

To describe the long-t^^m Intellectual ef feccL/ 
Blklnd turned to the work of Plagct (1950), suggesting 
that when adults Intrude on children's self-directed 
learning by imposing formal instruction on them too soon, 
they Interfere with the process of ''reflective 
abstraction." This process, essential for the mental 
development of children, enables them to abstract 
reflectively from concrete experiences with their world, 
thus encouraging the growth of new mental abilities. 
Fcrmal instruction presents children with content to be 
learned, but provides little opportunity for reflective 
abstraction, thus precluding the ability of children to 
achieve an optimum level of cognitive development. 

Finally, Blklnd contended that introducing formal 
instruction too early puts children at long-*t«rm social 
risk. When formal instruction is introduced to children, 
it entails responses that are "right" and "wrong." Wrong 
answers impact negatively on chiA%4r6n's self -concepts. 
They turn away from self-directed and self-reinforcing 
sources of self-esteem and start to look to adults for 
approval and to social comparison for self-appraisal. 
They grow too dependent on others for a sense of self- 
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worth, and never develop an appropriate sense o£ self- 
esteem. 

Katz (In press) likewise contended that there Is no 
compelling evidence that early Introduction to academic 
work guarantees school success In the long term. She 
Instead suggested several reasons such work could be 
counterproductive. First, she put forth the ''damaged 
disposition** hypothesis. According to Katz, there are 
four categories of learning: knowledge, skills, 
dispositions, and feelings. ''Dispositions'* are habits of 
mind, or characteristic ways of responding to experience 
across types of situations, i are not likely to be 

learned from lessons or Instruction, but from observation 
and emulation of models. Dispositions are further shaped 
and strengthened by being appreciated and acknowledged. 
Katz suggested that early formal Instruction, In reading, 
for example, given the amount of drill and practice 
required for success at an early age, may undermine 
children's dispositions to be readers . The early 
Introduction of such academic or basic skills, then, may 
undermine the development of children's dispositions to 
use the skills acquired. Katz Interpreted the results of 
several recent longitudinal studies (for example, Karnes, 
Schewedel, & Vllllams, 1983; Schwelnhart, Velkart, & 
Larner, 1986; V?lberg, 1984) to stat^ that curricula and 
teaching methods should be approached In a way that 
optimizes the acquisition of knowledge and skills, along 
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with the development of desirable dispositions and 
feelings. Both types of learning are equally Important, 
for the acquisition of skills Is essentially meaningless 
If the child Is not disposed to use the skills acquired. 

Katz also suggested that another risk for preschool 
programs that emphasize academic or basic skills Is they 
tend to rely on a single teaching method and a set 
curriculum. This leads to homogeneity In the treatment 
of young children — an outcome that runs counter to 
research results that Indicate the younger the children 
are, the greater the variety of teaching methods there 
should be (Ourkln, 1980). 

Katz further cited **learned stupidity** as another 
risk that may accompany the Introduction of young 
children to academic work prematurely. Learned stupidity 
occurs when children cannot relate to the content or 
tasks required of them and they come to feel Incompetent. 

Toepfer ( 1986) cited recent research on brain 
development to argue against the formal Instruction of 
very young children. Until the brain develops a certain 
capacity In terms of neural networks and axon 
development, some types of learning cannot occur (see, 
for example. Golden & Wllkenlng, 1984, and Epstein, 
1978). He Luggested, then, that one cannot remediate 
something for which the child has not developed 
readiness; that Is, **You can't 'steal first base' In 
child development." Thus, Toepfer differentiated between 
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school readiness and developmental readiness, and 

cautioned against Initiating formal Instruction too soon: 

Children four to four-and-one-half can't sit 
still. They need to jump and hop and run. They 
need to be entertained - they aren't ready to 
sit still and follow directions. Thev do not 
catch UP when they're too vouna to start. 



The Importance and Relevance of Plav In Early Childhood 
Educa' ton Programs 



The key to preschool children's learning Is 
self-directed play. It Is through this play 
that learning is Internalized. And It Is 
through this play that children's enjoyment of 
learning Is stimulated. Therefore, child- 
directed Plav must bfi the curriculum.,. 

Children who are supported In self-directed 
play acquire an excitement for learning and 
build foundations of competencies which are 
critical for success in the primary grades. 
(Krause-Eheart, 1985, p.l . ) 

Once one accepts the essential difference between 
formal education and early childhood education, that is, 
the difference between the inculcation of symbolic rules 
and children's direct encounters with their ovm world 
(Blkind, 1986a), one must look elsewhere for establishing 
a curriculum. As the ^Dove quotation suggests, one place 
child development specialists turn is play. Research on 
the subject is directed at a number of issues: theories 
of play, features of play, the development of play, and 
the implications for education o£ the studies on play. 
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Theoriea of olav. 



Play has long been seea as an essential component of 
the early childhood curriculum. Early conceptions of its 
importance, however, often vie%red it as a counterpoint to 
the more **academic^ side of the program. Particular views 
of play were dependent on more general theories: the idea 
that play gives the active child an acceptable outlet 
emerged from the **surplus energy theory,^ for example, or 
the idcv. that children learn f.hrough play represents the 
**practice theory^ (Almy, Monighan, Scales, ^ Van Hoorn, 
1984). It was not until the latter part of the 20th 
Century, however, that the current justification of play 
as an educational tool emerges in the literature. 

Sutton-Smith (1970) oafined four basic modes of play, 
from each of which a specific kind of play emerges. Mode 
1 involves imitation, copying the world; Mode 2 involves 
exploration, analysis and examination of the world; Mode 3 
is testing play and involves ai effort to compete; Mode 4 
is model construction, wherein children synthesize and put 
together the elemencs of their world. 

Piaget (1962) also made significant contributions to 
the theory of play, viewing play as an essential componv^nt 
in a child's cognitive development. According to Piaget,. 
an individual is constantly striving to find an 
equilibrium bet%ein himself and his environment through 
the processes of assimilation and accommodation. In 
O 14 



Mating « nmw experlenca, children first acconmodate to 
the stlnull, then asf^lnlJate the events Into their 
cognitive structures. Play Is assimilative In that It Is 
a way children have of practicing what they have met and 
come to know. Thus, play Is essential to the evolution of 
Intelligence. 

Plaget*s theory of developmental stages has 
correlates In his classifications of play and games: 1) 
Practice games (or functional play) are the sensory-motor 
explorations of the Infant. 2) Svia^olic plav occurs 
during .he concrete operational stage vhen children 
substitute a symbolic object for a real object. Such play 
progresses as they dramatize the actions surrounding that 
object. Late symbolic play involves true imitative 
behavior and reaches the highest stage of symbolic play, 
sociodramatic play. (See Fein, 1979, for discussion of 
the changing structures of this level of play.) 3) Qames- 
vith-rules is the highest level of play and occurs only 
when children are able to relate to others, verbalize, and 
follow rules. 

Vygotsky (1967) suggested that play is an aspect of 
young children's living in which they move beyond the 
ordinary ac<?omplishment8 of the age period and anticipate 
development in thinking that will become characteristic at 
some later point. In play, the young child is "always 
above his average age, above his daily behavior." Thus, 
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"play creates the zone of proxlMl davelopment o£ the 
child" (p. 16). 

Features o£ Dlav> 

Alny et al* (1984) suggested teachers should be aware 
of certain featurej of play so they can be cognizant of 
what is going on when they observe a child involved in 
soM type of play activity. Bach feature the authors 
describe is supported by specific research studies: 

INTRINSIC MOTIVATION. Play is intrinsically 
motivating when it is a self-initiated activity, engaged 
in for the pure enjoyment involvement in the activity 
brings (Deci « Ryan, 1982). Such motivation may also 
emerge from the desire to continue an activity initiated 
by the t^^acher. 

Novel experiences, such as the birth of a sibling, 
may motivate play, both play with objects (Porman & Hill, 
1980) and pretense play (Vygotsky, 1967). 

ATTENTION TO MBAN8 AND NOT ENDS. This feature of play 
is related to Piaget*s view that play is an assimilative 
activity and as such it is the process of play that has 
significance, not the content of the play activity* In 
play, the child is Uds concerned with a particular goal 
than with the sMans of achieving it* 
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Several studies Indicate that trying out patterns of 
action and thought previously acquired and combining then 
In new ways In a play situation seem to contribute to the 
development o£ a child's thinking and problem solving 
skills (Dansky t Silverman, 1973, 1975; Smith & Dutton, 
1979; Vandeni>erg, 1980). 

NONLITBRAL BEHAVIOR. This feature Is limited to 
pretense play. Several studies suggest this type of "make- 
believe" contributes to a child's later dklll with 
hypothetical reasoning (Pagen, 1976) and to the 
understanding of logical transformations (Saltz, Dixon, c 
Johnson, 1977). 

PRBBDON FROM EXTERNAL RULES. This paradoxical 
feature suggests that the play of preschool children Is 
characterized by two types of Implicit rules. First, an 
Imaginary situation contains rules of behavior, for 
example, when a child assumes the role of the mother In a 
play situation. There are also rules pertaining to 
specific relationships. I.e., the doctor-patient 
relationship, that emerge In play situations (Vygotsky, 
1967). 

Second, there appear to be rules children develop as 
they try to enter a play situation and pursue a plot and 
their roles In It. For example, children are often heard 
to say "You be the father, and I'll be the mother" 
(Garvey, 1977). 
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SBLP RATHER THAN OBJECT. This feature attempts to 
differentiate between a child's play and exploration. 
Exploration of objects In the child's mrld In Plaget's 
terms would be accommodative, while play Is assimilative. 
Almy et al • suggested that traditional elementary 
education has relied too heavily on accommodation, and 
should provide children with more opportunities to play 
with the concepts they are acquiring. 

ACTIVE BNOAOEMENT. Children should be actively 
Involved with their play, not superficially engaged In 
activities with which they seem bored. 

The development of olav. 

Drawing psirticularly on the work of Plaget, a number 
of researchers have studied a variety of aspects of 
children's play. Including the conditions surrounding the 
emergence of a particular typo of play In a child's 
repertoire (Fein, 1981), the cognitive and social aspects 
of play, and children's communication during their play. 

Sensorimotor play, associated with Plaget 's 
sensorimotor stage of development. Is sometimes called 
"practice play" or "functional play." It begins early In 
Infancy and eventually disappears with the advent of 
symbolic play. The frequency of occurrence of 
sensorimotor play' decreases as the child grows older, 
comprising 33 percent or less of all free activity for 
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children ages four to five years, and less than 14 percent 
of the play activity of slx*to seven-year-olds (Rubin, 
Fein, t Vandenberg, 1982). 

Symbolic play has received more attention from 
researchers In recent years. The characteristics of such 
play have often been the target of these studies: symbolic 
play Is described as ''decontextuallzed,'* the pretense 
behaviors being detached from the circumstances usually 
surrounding them (Fein, 1981; Rubin et al., 1983). 
Symbolic play moves from self-refersnced behavior to other- 
referenced behavior, and children shov an Increased 
tendency during this period to have objects In their play, 
such as dolls or stuffed animals, act as separate 
Individuals. This role-taking Is an important precursor 
of the ability of the child to take the perspective of 
another, an ability Inherent In successful social 
relations. 

Object substitution, that Is, the child's ability to 
substitute one object for another, has also been the 
subject of a number of studies (Plaget, 1962; Vygotsky, 
1962; Fein, 1981; Rubin et al., 1983). Young children, 
ages tvo and three, prefer highly prototypical objects In 
their pretend play situations, but this preference shifts 
as they grov older and by age five nonreallstlc objects 

evoke varied fantasy themes. 
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DraiMtlc play enarges In tha child* a rapartolra 
aomatlM around aga thraa* Sach play may ba solitary and 
parallal, or associativa and cooparatlve, tha lattar 
developing during early childhood as the child Is able to 
sustain Increasingly complex social Interaction. 
Constructive play also Increases In frequency during early 
childhood, but researchers have experienced difficulty 
determining at what point dramatic play becomes 
constructive play. Finally, dramatic play evolves toward 
games with rul^s, emerging during the years from four to 
seven, whan children begin to participate In games with 
rules (Kamll a Oe Vrles, 1980). 

Implications for education. 

Results of some research studies (Nalbandlan, 1971; 
Velkart, 1971; Karnes, 1972 > Indicate the curriculum model 
chosen In a preschool program matters less than the 
planning and effectiveness of the teachers (see Stokes, 
1975, for discussion). If, however, child-directed play 
Is the focus of the curriculum, then teachers should 
understand the theories of play and the nature of play's 
development, be able to distinguish Its various features, 
and be able to facilitate children's play In their 
classrooms (Almy at al., 1984). Without such 
understanding, teArhers cannot add to the complexity and 



Imaglnatlvenesa of simple play not can they : omote its 
fullest development. 

Teachers can Influence the play of children by 
arranging a physical and social environment that promotes 
the different kinds of play and by responding to and 
participating in play. Phyfe-Perklns (1980) reviewed more 
than 100 studies concerning the effects of the physical 
environment on children's behavior In preschool settings. 
A number of those studies (for example, Prescott, Jones ft 
Krltchevsky, 1967; Krltchevsky & Prescott, 1969) Indicate 
that different play materials have different potentials 
for play. The variables of complexity, variety and 
amount to do per child are related to children's behaviors 
such as attention span, group participation, dramatic 
play, nondlsruptlve free choice of activities, and goal- 
directed behavior. Phyfe-Perklns also concluded that 
systematic observation of children at play Is essential If 
a setting is to provide and support developmental ly 
appropriate activity for the children Involved. 

Stokes (1975) suggested that adult Intervention in 
dramatic play can have a range of important effects. She 
cited studies (Hartshorn t Brantley, 1973; Smllansky, 
1968) that Indicate that the combination of teacher 
Instruction and suggestion with enriching experiences can 
Improve verbal ability and play level. Dramatic play can 
also be employed' as a currlcular tool that increases 
learning and improves problem solving ability. Stokes 



concluded teachers should examine the Inpact dramatic play 
can have on children's learning and work at making 
preschool play time qualitatively different from play time 
at home. 

The context for Barlv Learning Should be Interactive 

An important corollary of the first two issues in 
early childhood education discussed above is that 
interaction, between children and their environments and 
between children and the adults and peers in their worlds, 
should be the context for early learning. if an 
appropriate program for young children focuses on the 
active exploration and manipulation of concrete materials 
rather than on formal inst uction, children will be 
interacting extensively with their environments . The 
discussion of child*directed play supports the notion of 
an interactive context for early learning, both in terms 
of how children interact with objects in their environment 
and in terms of how children interact with peers and 
teachers in a play situation. 

Support for the idoa of an interactive context for 
learning for young children derives from a number of 
theoretical perspectives, each suppor' ed by research 
studies. Katz (in press) contended that one of the most 
reliable principles implied by developmental research is 
that zh% learning of young children is enhanced when 
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children are engaged In Interactive processes (Brown t 
Campione, 1984; Glaser, 1984; Karmlloff-Salt-h, 1984; 
Nelson, 1985; Rogo££, 1982). Young children learn a gre^it 
deal, both cognltlvely and socially. In the course of 
Interacting with each other, with adults, and with aspects 
of thalr environment. This active approach to learning, 
Katz suggested. Is contrary to the passive approach that 
Is taken when conventional academic tasks Included in the 
"pushed down" elementary curriculum are foisted 
prematurely on young children. 

Porman and Kuschner (1983) cited Plaget's view of 
knowledge, particularly his concept of transformation, as 
an example of constructlvist theory, whereby children 
actively transform the world of objects to understand the 
relation batween themselves and objects and the relation 
between objects and objects. Children In r Moti, 
"construct" their o%m knowledge base through their 
Interaction with objects In their worlds. Fcrman A»d 
Kuschner go so far as to say that "the deliberate emphasis 
on transformational thinking In preschool education Is no 
less than a concern for the further development of our 
species" (p. 64), because such transformational thinking 
iwhlch assumes an Interactional relationship between the 
child and his environment) Is essential for the 
development of each Individual child's knowledge. 
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Blbar (1984) took a developmental-Interaction point 
of vie s as being essent lax for promot 1 ng cognl t Ive 
growth. The **developMntal** aspects of this viewpoint 
refer to the "Identlf i\ble r^tterns of growth and nodes of 
perceiving and responding that are characterised by the 
Increasing differentiation and progressive Integration as 
a function of chronological age** (p. 5). The 
^'Interactional'* aspects ei.'^phaslze both the child's 
Interaction with the environment and the Interaction 
between the cognitive and affective spheres of 
development. Blber described a number of teaching 
techniques designed to promote the potential for ordering 
experience through cognitive strategies. Many of these 
Involve the structuring of the child's physical and social 
environment In ways that enhance the potential for 
cognitive stimulation. 

Barbour (1976) cited a number of early childhood 
programs based on Interact ionlst theories, namely those 
designed by Velkart, Lavatelll, Montessorl, Klaus and 
Gray. She contended that all of these programs assume 
that as children mature biologically, they need to 
manipulate and act on their environment for new learning 
to occur. In these programs, If^nguage learning Is viewed 
as following the cognitive learning process a principle 
derived from Plaget's theory of cognitive development* 
Language ic the 'tool by which the child Is led from 
motoric operations to verbal operations. First children 
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must; be able to act on the teacher *8 instn ctlons or to 
act on their eavlronnent before they can give a verbal 
reeponee or explanation. Thus language development aa 
cognitive development first goes through a stage in which 
children Interact with their environment and the teacher 
acts as either a verbal Instigator or Interpreter for this 
Interaction. This stage is followed by «^nother, the 
verbal period, in %rhlch children use language to Interpret 
and evaluate thtlr own experiences and to comsntnlcate 
th^lr developing knowledge to peers and adults. 

Goffln & Tull (1985) died the Importance of active 
learning to the development of problem solving skills in 
young children. Problem solving abilities are Important 
for several reasons. First, problem solving possibilities 
encourage children to elaborate and refine their 
knowledge, which will provide them with a foundation to 
use In responding to later experiences (Duckworth, 1981; 
Goldhaber, 1979; Kamll and OeVrles, 1978). Second, a 
child's sense of competence is enhanced by challenging 
tasks and a ^^esponslve environment (Gottf:?led, 1983). 
Finally, problem-solving possibilities, according to 
Goffln and Tull, avoid 'che dilemma of readiness because 
they permit children to respond to materials at their own 
level. It Is the teacher's responsibility in a preschool 
program to provide an environment rich In opportunities 
for exploration ' and Interaction. Such opportunities 
should Include movement problems, discussion problems, 
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skill probleas, and stre^^gy problem. In addition, the 
teacher nust encourage children to reflect on their 
actions in order to further develop their problem solving 
skills. 
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WHY ARBM^T PRACTITIONERS LlgTRNIMG? 



The above discussion of Issues that are Important in 
early childhood education nakes clear the fact that there 
Is much that current theory and research on child 
development and early learning have to say about what 
should be happening In early childhood education programs 
and why. The fact Is, however, that despite the knowledge 
available, early childhood programs do not reflect what 
Is known about child developsient and early learning* 
Theory and research are not being put Into practice. Why 
aren't they? 

The reasons many early childhood educators, 
particularly those associated with public school programs, 
aren't incorporating what is known about child development 
and early learning into their programs seem to fall into 
the following categories: political, economic and social; 
philosophical; practical; and emotional. 



Political. Bc'onomic and Social Considerations 



As Blkind (1986a) has stated, educational practice in 
America is frequently determined more by economic, 
political and social considerations than it is by sound 
pedagogy for children. He cited three events that have 
brought about significant cha:.ges in early childhood 
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education since the 1960*8: the launching of Sputnik I in 
1957 which Influenced the push for more academically 
rlgoro*cB programs for young children so the nation could 
compete successfully In the arenas of science and math; 
the civil rights movement which saw the advent of early 
intervention programs such as Head Start; and the growing 
number of single-parent families and working mothers which 
created a need for child-care programs. 

The recent educational reform movements echo the push 
Zot academic excellence heard at the time of Sputnik I. 
The pendulum swing to%iard **back to basics," the demand for 
accountability of teachers and educational systems, and 
the current trend toward measuring the excellence of 
academic programs by standardized test scores contribute 
to the emphasis placed on formal educational instruction 
instead of programs based on child development theory. 

The passage by Congress of the Head Start legislation 
in 1964 marked the first time early childhood programs 
were funded by the federal government. Sparked by the 
civil rights movement and demands for educational 
equality, these early childhood intervention programs were 
geared toward preparing minority children for academic 
success in school. It was hoped that by overcoming early 
cultural and experiential deprivation, these children 
would achieve academic success. Haskett (1973) cited 
additional reasoni for preschool age intervention of this 
type! first, language and other skills are acquired 
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largely during th« preschool years, and verbal skills 
distinguish children of poverty from middle class 
children; second, some Influential psychologists felt 
poverty preschool-age children were not exposed to 
sufficiently varied and stimulating sensory environments. 

Research on the effectiveness of these early 
childhood programs Is mixed. Some studies Indicated early 
education programs had significant effects In a number of 
areas. Including developed abilities in ea^ly to middle 
childhood, school competence in middle childhood and 
adolescence, and attitudes toward achievement (see Royce, 
Darlington, & Murray, 1983, for discussion). Others (for 
example, NcKey et al., 1985) indicated there was no 
lasting intellectual benefit from these programs. 
Whatever the end result, the original intent is clear: 
give minority children an equal educational opportunity by 
providing them with an academically oriented preschool 
program. Hence, the emphasis on formal educational 
instruction — an emphasis that can't seem to be changed, 
despite what is known about child development and early 
learning. 

The need for single parents and working mothers to 
make child-care arrangements has impacted heavily on early 
childhood programs, be they day-care cent'^rs, nursery 
school programs, or public pre-kindergarten programs. Day- 
care, regardless 6f the quality of the program, is hard to 
find and difficult to afford. This crisis impacts 
O negatively on early childhood programs in seveL'al ways. 
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According to Batler (1974), working parents must often 
place their children In the first program they find that 
has room for them and that they can afford, regardless of 
the quality of the program or the educational philosophy 
upon which It Is founded. This perpetuates the system: m 
long as the programs are filled and In demand, why change 
them to bring them more In line with child development 
theory? Secondly, as has happened frequently In thm past, 
for example, with sex education, affective education, and 
drivers' education, public school systems have been called 
upon to fill a void perceived to exist in children's 
experience. The social pressure is increased when parents 
see a system in place, complete with facilities and 
available staff, that could provide programs for their 
young children. And sinco these are public school 
systems, these programs could be funded by tax revenues, 
at considerable savings to the individual parents 
involved. As described above, these public school 
programs tend to involve formal instruction and "pushed 
do%m" curricula, contrary to what we know about child 
development and early learning. So these social forces 
have kept us from developing early childhood programs 
based on sound developmental theory. 

Caldwell (1974) suggested that a number of myths 
about young children and how they learn, reacted to ac 
though they are hard-core facts, impact negatively on what 
parents expect to gain for their children in early 
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childhood prograns. This type of social pressure £or 
fornul education for young children can be classified 
under '*Pop Psychology** or **Pcpular Beliefs and 
Misbeliefs.** Caldwell cited the SAGB myth as particularly 
relevant. This myth Involves using misconceptions of 
statements by psychologists such as Hunt, Bruner, and 
Bloom regard 1 ng the proper f oundat Ions for cogn 1 t 1 ve , 
social and emotional development, to advocate for^^l 
education programs for young children. Child development 
specialists and educators occasionally make blanket 
statements about what Is good for all children. Such 
statements can result In popular misconceptions that can 
translate through social and political pressures Into 
policies and programs Inappropriate for young children. 
The recent **Super Baby** phenomenon, according to Caldwell^ 
Is another such myth: parents firmly believe children's 
cognitive skills can be trained at a very early age, so 
children shouldn't ba "playing** In school, they should be 
'learning**! 



Philosophical Considerations 



Two major Issues that can be classified as 

philosophical further Impede the ability of administrators 

and educators to hear the voices of child development 

specialists and researchers. First, there Is the Issue of 

professionalism In the field of early childhood education, 
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and second, thera Is the different orientation to 
knowledges of the researclier who produces child development 
knowledge and the educator who Is expected to adopt and 
apply It. 

A number of writers In the field of early childhood 
education have raised the question, '^Is early childhood 
education a job or a profession?^ Honlg (1984) raised 
this question as one of the ten most Important Issues In 
early childhood education today. She suggested this Issue 
has to do with professional qualifications and 
professional attitudes versus a ^job" attitude. If child 
care Is thought of as a profession, then thought should be 
given to who can become an early childhood educator. If 
early childhood education Is a profession, then 
specialized training is needed for those who woi.V vlth 
children la different stages of development, training 
whlch^ she suggested, should require a course on research 
findings to provide students with Insight into the 
behavior of young children. If early childhood education 
Is just a job, then we can expect people in the field who 
go home at 5:00, and who don't put In the extra work 
required to prepari^ a program for young chlldr^m. 

But, If early childhood educators are to be 
considered professionals, they will have to be paid more, 
trained more, retained In their chosen field, and given 
status as early childhood specialists. Kraus-Bheart 
(1986) contended that child care has one of the highest 



rates of turnover of all occupations, citing low pay, lack 
of benefits and stressful %forklng conditions as the najor 
reasons child care providers leave their jobs in high 
nundt)ers. Krause-Bheart stated that 70 percent of those 
who work with young children earn below the poverty level: 
the Mdlan annual earnings of full-tlM child care workers 
for a 12-iionth year was $9,204 In 1984. **Chlld care 
workers are paid less than Individuals who take care of 
animals, less than bartenders, less than parking lot 
attendants.** Finally, Krause-Bheart cited Important 
statistics regarding the training of ^^professionals" In 
the field of chl Id-care: less than 1/3 of center-based 
care givers have a four -year college degree; in day care 
homes only between 5 and 12 percent of providers have a 
college degree. One study, she reported, found that 65 
percent of day care home providers had no training In 
child care — and over half said they did not want such 
tralnlngi Only eight states Include specialized training 
In licensing requirements for teachers In day care 
programs. In the 8tv«te of Wisconsin, a child care teacher 
needs only a high school diploma, and 120 hours of direct 
work with children, or 80 hours of "technical work" at a 
training Institution* Some profession! 

Katz (1985a) cited both the scientific concept of the 
term "professional" and the "folk^ concept to show where 
early childhood educators stand as professionals. The 
popular view of the term "professional," she suggested. Is 



um%6 as an honorific designation, denoting a quality of 
spirit or an exceptional level of dedication to 
praiseworthy work. The term used In this way Is usually 
associated with high social status and a presumably high 
Income. Early childhood educators don't come off very 
well In this analysis. Katz contended her experience has 
shown the ycunger the child with whom the practitioner 
works, the less training Is required, the less ability Is 
expected, the lower the pay, the fewer the working 
benefits, and the poorer the working conditions! 

The scientific definition of the term **professlon,** 
Katz suggested. Includes the following criteria: social 
necessity, altruism, autonomy, an adherence to a code of 
ethics, distance from the client, standards of practice, 
prolonged training, and specialized knowledge. Katz 
suggested eai^y childhood educators appear better off when 
their rolfi Is vlewi'd from this perspective, but they still 
have a long way to go to meet unequivocally the above 
criteria. 

Meanwhile, back at the university, most of the 
researchers end specialists In the field of child 
development hold doctorates and meet both the ''folk*' and 
scientific concepts of the term "professional"! Is It any 
wonder these two worlds have such difficulty communicating 
with each other! Katz (1975) referred to this aspect of 
the problem as *the "sophistication gap" bet%reen the 
practitioner's awareness of %rhat Is kno%m about child 
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grotrth, davelopment and learning, and the "knowledge 
producer's" knowledge o£ what it's like to work day after 
day with young children. 

The Issue of professlonallsn aside, Katz (1985b) 
suggested that there Is a different orientation to 
knowledge Inherent in the researcher who produces child 
developnent knowledge and the educator who Is expected to 
adopt and apply it. She suggested that if the knowledge 
gleaned from research Is likely to be used, these 
different orientations nust be taken into account. She 
delineated the two orientations — scientific versus 
clinical — along five dimensions. The first dimension Is 
the reflective versus active, which suggests that 
developmental psychologists (I.e., scientists) tend to be 
reflective while the practitioner needs to be disposed to 
action, often in situations In which there is not time for 
reflection. The second dimension Is the conceptual versus 
pragmatic, which Implies that psychologists or researchers 
tend to seek concepts to explain low something works, 
whereas the early childhood teacher settles for what works 
without such explanations. The third dimension is the 
theoretical versus the subjective orientation, which 
suggests the psychologist is organising observations and 
attempting to build a theory, while the practitioner is 
more reassured by direct first-hand experiences than by a 
theory. The fourth dimension, skepticism versus faith, 
tmt9tu to the scientist's tendency to prize doubt or 



8k«ptlcls« and th% practitioner's tendency to rely on 
"faith,** that Is, a belief In the appropriateness of a 
given action without the support of corroborative 
evidence. Lastly, the fifth dimension, deternlnacy versus 
Indeterminacy, refers to the scientist ' s search for 
la^ulness versus the practitioner's stand that the world 
Is too complex to make operating la%#s possible. Katz 
suggested that between the two orientations Is a third — 
that of the professor or trainer of practitioners, whose 
orientation on each dimension Is questionable, but whose 
responsibility. It would seem. It Is to bring the two 
opposing views Into harmony — or at least communication. 

These two Issues, professionalism and the different 
orientation toward knowledge between researchers and 
practitioners In the field of early childhood education, 
exemplify the types of philosophical Issues that stand In 
the way of applying what Is known In the research to what 
Is happening In the field. 



Huch has been said recently about teacher training 
programs in the United States. The National Commission on 
Excellence In Education (1983), for example, faulted the 
quality of such programs and their heavy weighting In 
courses In educational methods, as well as the kind of 
student being attracted to the field of education. 
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Althouqh these are Important concerns, what Is at issue 
here as Isap^diMnti to the application o£ the research and 
knowledge of child development to early education 
programs. Is the certification or llcenainQ reouireaents 
for early childhood teachers, the content and requirements 
of the programs of study leading to such certification, 
and the general question of the dissemination of 
knovledae . These are the practical considerations 
necessary for bringing knowledge of child development to 
the practitioner. 

The Oregon Department of Education (Hits, 1986) 
recently completed a survey regarding the certification of 
the teachers of young children. The swirvey «fas done 1^ 
response to the recognition of the increasing number of 
prekindergarten programs in public schools and an 
awareness that teaching kindergarten and prekindergarten 
might be different from teaching upper elementary school. 
Certification officers in all fifty states and the 
District of Columbia were asked to provide information 
regarding the certification of elementary, kindergarten 
and prekindergarten teachers in their respective states. 
The difficulty of the task was compounded by the diverse 
terminology and requirements in each state, making it 
difficult to categorize some certification requirements. 

The Oregon survey found that thirty-nine states and 
the District of 'Columbia provide some form of special 
certification or endorsement for teachers in kindergarten 
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and/or prtklndergarten. Twenty-t^ree of these states 
require kindergarten teachers to have special training In 
early childhood education In addition to, or instead of, a 
regular elementary certificate, and twenty-eight states 
require preklndergarten teachers to have special training 
In early childhood education. Bight states allow teachers 
with e5ther early childhood preparation qjc elenentary 
preparation to teach In kindergarten. OAly ten states 
have preklndergarten or nnrsery/klndergarten credentials 
and six more have cer*:lf Icates just for oreklndergarten. 
Fortunately, only ten states offer no special early 
childhood education credentials. 

The Oregon survey concluded that pollcyiMkers in most 
states are encouraging or requiring teachers to obtain 
training in early childhood education before they teach In 
preklndergarten or klndergarte but the requirements for 
obtaining certification in early childhood education vary 
enormously from state to state. Finally, although there 
Is no consensus regarding how, or If, teachers of young 
children need training separate from that of teachers of 
older children, there s a trend toward recognizing that 
teaching upper elementary grades Is different from 
teaching young children. 

The above described survey only determined which and 
how many states require some .Ind of e»-:ly childhood 
training In order to obtain certification. Specific 
content of the ecrly childhood training programs or 
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cerMficatlon requlreMnts was not included in the 
survey. This raises another equally important issue: what 
should the content of such prograu be? Given the fact 
that the typical early childhood program should consist of 
three components (Honig, 1984) — theory learning and 
understanding; research knowledge; and practical 
applications — what should the proportion of each be? 

Given the breadth and depth of material to be covered 
in such a program, how much time can realistically be 
devoted tc child development, learning theory and research 
application, in a program that typically requires a 
maximum of ten courses or thirty credits? These are the 
kinds of practical considerations that contribute to the 
problem of putting research into practice. 

Katz (1985b) focussed on the experiences she has had 
at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Barly 
Educ2ition with efforts to disseminate if ormation to 
practitioners working in pre 5chools, day care centers, and 
kindergartens. She cited five issues that have made the 
dissemination of such information difficult at best. 
First, she cited the "Optimum Information Hypothesis'* 
«8t, 1981), which states that the more information 
confronting people, the more likely they are to attend to 
information that is compatible with what they already 
believe, and the less likely they are to attend to 
information that' is new or different. This is an 
important issue when jn ERIC search on a given topic in 
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early childhood education can turn up literally hundreds 
o£ articles on the subject I Second, Katz suggested that 
one attribute that may Influence the applicability and 
adoptability of Information Is the "size" of the Ideas 
with which the literature deals: concepts of the plcro- 
level size are unlikely to stimulate new practices 
directly, while very large Ideas may serve as doctrine or 
Ideological reminders, but be too broad to provide 
specific, practical recommendations. The problem Is to 
learn the particular conceptual size In which to present 
knowledge so that It Is attended to. The third Issue Is 
what Katz called "The Vividness Problem." This Issue 
relates to some of the problems of getting Information, 
Ideas, and concepts attended to through one medium In 
order to get them followed up in another. 

Propltlousness is the fourth Issue relating to the 
dissemination of Information. This refers to the fact 
Information is more likely to be utilized when a teacher 
needs it or wants It. This Issue has Important 
Implications for teacher training: should theory courses 
precede practlcum ;.ourses? Or would the Information be 
more relevant, and therefore better attended to. If the 
student Is "In the field"? The last obstacle to the 
dissemination of Information cited by Katz Ij the 
orientation to knowledge Issue, discussed at length In the 
previous section. 
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Kiftotlonal Consldaratlons 



There is no research 1 Iterature and very 1 Ittle 
comnientary In the other works on this aspect of the 
problem of translating research into practice. The 
enotional impediiients range from knee-jerk st«ireotypical 
reactions, on the part of both child development 
specialists and early childhood practitioners, to some 
reality-based concerns and fears. The emotional issues 
are the most subtle and subjective impediments to putting 
research into practice, but they are, never tiv^l'^f , real, 
and their impact on the total problem should not be 
discounted. 

Comments by people in the field indicate the 

pervasiveness and intensity of this aspect of the problem: 

The trouble with teachers (in general, not just 
early childhood teachers) fs they don't feel 
they have anything to learn from academic ian^i. 

University Profc^ssor in Educational 
Psychology 

People in universities don't know what it *s 
like being in the trenches, working with kids 
day after day. 

Second Grada Teacher 

1*11 give you an example of the problem. When 
X was working on my doctorate in educational 
admir 'jstration at C University, there was a 
committee set up to review the program. Only 
professors were on it. None of us students who 
were the educators in the field and the ones 
whose needs ,were to be met by the ptoqtatd were 
on the committee I And the professors had no 
idea what was going on in the schools I 

School Administrator 
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Caldtk-all (1986) has sunned it up nicely: 

X would agree with that: there Is not only nore 
separation (between people who are doing 
research In child developnwnt and practitioners 
In education), som tines there is out-and-out 
hostility. Researchers have a way of seenlng 
sooMtlmss arrogant about the role of the 
teachers, Inplylng that they don't understand 
enough about how children develop; 
practitioners in the classroon who have dally 
experience sons tines look upon the researchers 
as naive, (p. 14) 

Caldwell (1986), In discussing fears about having 
young children in schctl, suggested that. In addition to 
sone parents who have concerns about early childhood 
education, the leadership in early childhood education 
Itself, Including the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NABYC), Is afraid. Despite 
the fact the leadership in early childhood education 
should be its strongest supporter, Caldwell cited several 
reasons why *:hls Isn't so. First, people in the field of 
early childhood education have low self-esteen: "They (an 
undefined groupl) won't listen to us (early childhood 
specialists)." This fear Is not entirely unfounded: the 
field of early childhood education Is filled with 
stereotypes about nursery school teachers. "Who's going 
to \lsten to a little old lady In a navy blue dress who 
wears tennis shoes she doesn't know anything." 

Second, Caldwell suggested educators have a tendency 
toward separation^ foisted on then, "apartheid In the 
education field," she called It. Ve conpartnentallze 
education, into early childhood, elenentary, nlddle 




school, and so on. These divisions aren't well 
coordinated, but early childhood Is particularly 
separated: ''Early childhood has lived and has grown up, 
grown to a certain maturity, outside the mainstream." 

Third, Caldwell suggested that prior to 1965. early 
childhood programs were held In churches, YHCA's or 
someone ' s house • Day care centers were the poor 
relations of such early childhood programs, an option for 
parents who couldn^t afford the private early childhood 
programs. Caldwell contended early childhood Inherited 
Its legitimacy from the day-care movement, but It h&s 
been so negative toward day-care In general. It almost 
doesn't w^nt the Inheritance. Caldwell pointed out, 
however, the need for early childhood programs Is 
determined by the need for child care of working parents, 
who turned to day-care because there weren't appropriate 
or relevant early childhood programs available to them. 
Now these two fields must come together — and bring what 
Is kno%m about good early childhood programs to the field 
of day-care, or "Bducare," as Cald%rell prefers. 

Pourth, Caldwell cited the early childhood 
educator's mistrust of elementary teachers and abhorrence 
of administrators a& another reason early childhood 
people are afraid to have young children In schools. 
Most ear ly ch i Idhood teachers don ' t thl nk elementary 
teachers love children: "They teach subjects; we teach 
children." ^'ich stereotypes need to be abolished. 
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It should b« noted that Cald%««ll seems to classify 
nursery school teachers as the early childhood 
specialists, but not day-care center practitioners or 
eleikenta<.y school teachers. ffhile it is not clear how 
she would categorize early chMdhood specialists vis-a- 
vis the researchers and child development specialists 
referred to throughout this paper, these enotional issues 
remain essentially the same. 

What exactly are these early childhood people afraid 
of? Caldwell cited the very Issues discussed in the 
earlier sections of this paper: the "pushed down" 
curriculum, too much formal teaching, too much "symbolic" 
instruction, too much pressure to achieve, and too little 
choice and selection. These ei^rly childhood people are 
responding with feelings and fears: they're so afraid 
educators arc going to set up programs inimical to the 
growth and development potential of young children, so 
afraid they won't be listened to, that they'd rather 
fight against the very establishment of program than 
fight «or the right kind of programs for young childrenl 
Indeed the issue of early education for young children 
stirs up some very intense feelings I 
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WHAT SHOULD BB DOIIB? 



Grandiose Implausible suggestions such as **Blevate 
early childhood teachers to a higher level of 
professionalise so they can be on an equal footing vi' h 
child development specialists** or **Improve the teacher 
training programs that lead to certification and include 
more courses in child development and research 
application'* must be avoided if efforts to bridge the gap 
betvesn research and practice are to be successful. These 
suggestions have been heard before: the same questions 
have been raised, the same issues about applying research 
to practice have been discussed, for the last fifteen 
years in the field of early childhood education — and 
little has changed. Although the above suggestions may 
well be on target, they're too grandiose conceptually. 
What is needed is little ideas, to knock small chinks out 
of the wall forming the barrier between research and 
practice. Then maybe the wall will come down - and child 
development and early childhood education will finally 
talk to each other. 

Efforts to bridge the gap can come from three 
sources: 1) the field of education, which would include 
teachers, administrators, and parents; 2) the field of 
child development, which includes child development 
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theorists as as researcher**; and 3) third parties/ 

including state departments of education. 



efforts from the Rf eld of Education 



TeachQgg and administrators have to fcaka a proactive 

Stance regarding educational oroarams for vouna children. 

1. Teachers and administrators have to reassert the 
difference between early childhood education and formal 
education and insist on its Importance (Blklnd, 1986a). 

2. Teachers with background knowledge in early 
childhood education need to assert themselves and insist 
on setting up programs that are developmentally 
app: yprlate for young children. 

Education needs to be put back into the hands of 
educators, and wrestled away from policy makers who don't 
understand the needs of young children. Teachers and 
principals need to be given more autonomy and voice in 
the decision making process (Caldwell, 1985, Pall). 

3. Without specific training in early childhood 
education, primary and elementary teachers should resist 
reassignment to classes for young children, unTess they 
are retrained for the new positions. Funds for 
coursework leading to rellcensing or recertlf Icatlon 
should be provided through professional development 
budget allocations'. 
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4. Teachers mist take responsibility themelves for 
acquiring infornation about child developMnt theory and 
re^^arch literature. Honig (1984) suggested teachers 
should use their knowledge of theory to underst^ id and 
help their students grow. They should use research data 
to ''provide aiwunition. • • to cou:iteract some of t:ie folk 
beliefs and sons of the expressed values that are 
contrary to what would be best for young children"* 
(p .^i). 

Early childhood educators have to reeducate oarants. 

adainistrators, and legislators regarding what is sound 

education for voung children. 

In terms of educating parents, the message must be 
that the Super Bab/ Phenomenon is a myth and formal 
instruction inappropriate for young children. Parents 
need ' to be educated so they don ' t demand what is 
inappropriate for young children; school administrators 
need to be . reeducated so they don't provida unsuitable 
prograa»; and legislators need to be reeduc' ted so they 
don't legally mandate such programs. Toepfer (1986) 
warned that states tend to take what a few precocious 
children can do and mandate it for all children. But 
early bloomers are the exception, and not the rule, so we 
must guard against curricula pushed down by state 
mandates. 




In this reeducation process, early childhood 
educators have to provide evidence as well as arguMnt. 
Blklnd (1973) suggested this Is an opportunity for 
education to berome Intimately associated with **the 
research and development establishment.** He had hoped at 
that time a new era %mis being ushered in, one In irhlch 
**the child centered philosophy of early childhood 
education (would be) firmly grounded In the bedrock of 
developmental research and theory** (p. 123). (Alas, Dr. 
Blklnd, the new era did not come then, but perhaps now 
Its time has comet) 

Once parents have experienced satisfaction with 
developmental ly appropriate early childhood programs, 
they can disseminate Information about those programs 
(Toepfer, 1986^ and serve as ambassadors to tell people 
about good programs (Caldwell, 1986, Pall). 

Public schools should consider providing unlvarsallv 
available (not compulaorv) care for vo uno children . 

Zlgler ( 1986 ) suggested that paicents need 
affordable, good-quality child care for young children 
and that the most cost-effective way to provide such care 
would be through the school. He advocated a return to 
the ''concept of the community school as a local center 
for all the social services of the local neighborhood" 
(p. 13). High quality child cars could ba provldad within 
axlstent school facllltlas, such child cara to Includa 



educational coaponent^, as well as opportunities £or 
recreation and socialization. 

Thgre should fefi ''developmental continuity^ b^fcwean 

early childhood prooraM and eleaentarv education 

(Caldvell, 1986; Honlg, 1984). 

Developmental continuity between early childhood and 
elementary education would, according to Caldwell, avoid 
**apartheid in early education,** and would extend the 
developmental approach upward Instead of formal education 
downward. Honig (1984) suggested that unless interface 
occurs between early childhood education settings and 
public school settings, the two settings %#on*t mesh: the 
early education setting emphasizes child-centered 
experiences, activo learnl..g, attention to individual 
needs, while public schools have more teacher dominated 
classroom^ and academically oriented curricula • 

Suly QkXlAi inA MwcftQgp iLlih uimdj. 

develQpmentallv appropriate programs for vouno children 

should tell others what they are doing. 

Caldwell (1986) suggested that early childhood 
educators should publish articles about their programs, 
and write reports to be filed with appropriate agancies, 
including state departments of education. 
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AgffftCUttQng — for teachers of vnung ^rhU^T^P need to 

£AJifi ft££fiDa stand* and publlah poeltlon stateemanfca 

ftdvocatlnq developiientallv appropriat e Drearaaa for 
chlldra \. 

Pine exanvles of such position statenents are two 
recent publications put out by NABYC: the NABYC position 
statement on developaentally appropriate practice In 
early childhood programs and the position statement on 
developments lly appropriate practice In programs for four- 
and five-year olds. Bach document sets forth clear 
guidelines, supported by references to research 
literature. in addition, the latter document Includes an 
extensive bibliography with references to both laboratory 
and clinical classroom research to document the broad- 
based literature forming the foundation for sound 
practice In early childhood education. 

gflorts From the Pield of child' Development a nd Research 

The Johnson Foundation, together with t-he National 
Institute of Bducatlon and the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, sponsored a consultation on 
child development and education in September, 1985. The 
conference revealed that people in the field of child 
development were concerned about the gaps that exist 

4 

bet%raen research and practice in early childhood 
education. Included here as suggestions for what efforts 



child devftlopnent can make to bridge the gap are a nunber 
of projects suggested at that conference: 

There sho uld be collaboration between researchers 

and prac tifcionarg in developing guidelines tsjt QEftz. 

schools and speci fications of the qualifications for 

teachers in such schools. 

Devalopmental information for diffarant levels of 

schooling should be published. 

Resaareh on changing familv structures. and the 

stresses that accompany these phinqggi OllfiUld bfi. 

disseminated for uaa bv schools and educational policy 

makftu. 



The following suggestions might be added: 
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Research on c hild development and learning must be 
published in journals acce ssible to and read bv earlv 
ch ildhood educators . 

Katz (1985a) wrote that, to her mind, research on 
development and learning currently reported in the 
journals is much more applicable to pedagogical practice 
than it used to be. She cited a number of works by 
British scholars and research articles published in 
journals such as Advances i n Developmental Psychology and 
monographs for organizations such as the Society for 
Research on Child Development. it matters little how 
good the quality of such research is or the degree of its 

SI 



applicability to peda909lcal practical 1£ classrooM 
teachers don't have ready access to It. Child 
development people must start publishing more extensively 
In publications such as Teacher or Young Chl?<<ren . 

Researchers have to conduct more of their research 

4n awtml — ClWg9<>^, in order to o«ln gra dlbllitv with 

practitioners . 

This Is not as easy as it sourrs. As Kats (1985a) 
pointed out. It Is difficult to do controlled research in 
school scctings, and reliable data is difficult to 
obtain. There are also limits imposed on investigations 
by ethical cons.' 'derations, particularly when one is 
working with young children. 

At the very least, research workers and instructors 
at the college level must have experience in the 
classroom setting. Only then, when research teachers are 
also practitioners, will they be able to provide useful 
guidance to th^ early childhood teacher (Blkind, 1974). 

RgWgCh^i?? aimld turn their attenti ons toward 

determining thm relative affect iveness of alternative 

aPPg»<|Ches — 12 Uifi training and education of or apriraarv 

t eachers (Katz. 1984). 

There is virtually no research on preprimary 
taecK^r preparation and education, according to Katz. 
Research should address such Issues as the 
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relative Impact of various types of content, the value of 
tralnln? In "child observation"* skills, and the 
application of '^developmental stage** concepts to the 
design of preservlce training. Since the majority of 
people teaching children under five years of age have had 
no preservlce training, the relative values of preservlce 
to In-servlce training should also be explored. 

Kf forts from Schools and Universities Working Together. 

In addition to the collaborative research suggested 
above, there ere other ways schools and universities can 
work together on behalf of young children and early 
childhood education. The most obvious and most written 
about is teacher training prograois. Specific criticisms 
of and recommendations for such programs are beyond the 
scope of this paper, but there probably should be more 
required of prospective teachers in the way of courses In 
child development and research applications, particularly 
the former. It Is interesting to note, that in the State 
of New Jersey, in its search of alternatives to 
traditional teacher training programs for certification, 
the study of child development remains the on ' universal 
requirement lef in the certification process. The State 
recognised knowledge of child development theory to be an 

4 

important prerequisite to effective teaching. 
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Ooodlad (see Olson, 1987, March 18) Is seething 
stronger school-university alliances, recognizing that 
the two worlds have grown Increasingly separate and 
distinct. It Is his oninion that people In schools don't 
have tine to be reflective In their decision making^ 
while universities do, but lack a sense of the problems 
in the schools. Consortia, each comprised of a 
university and several school districts, have been formed 
to work together on projects. It is hoped these 
collaborations will be powerful forces for change, 
operating as "^organizational 'third worlds*," permitting 
things to happen that cannot happen in either the 
isolated university or school retting. 

School-university consortia should collaborate in 

applying ehil^ development and learning theory and 

research in earlv childhood education . 



Efforts from Third Parties 



Government agencies, includliig local school boards 
and state departments of education, professional 
symposia, and information clearinghouses can all 
cont..ibute to the effort. 



Stmtm ggifuntt fc^^g Q» child development and earlv 
Childhgffd education should be fo rmed to conduc t studies 

md Mitt \ (Z7wmn^9\i''^^ 
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Th« New Jersey Education Conmlssloner Advisory 
CoMlttee on Child Developnent and Early Childhood 
Education, chaired by Dr. Irving Slgel, Is a good example 
of this type of conuilttee. The comlttee's report (1982) 
Indicated that one reason the committee ms convened was 
that, although there were strong theories and persuasive 
research about the vay young children learned, the 
scientific base for practice was being underutilized. 
The committee was to respond to specific questions. 
Including **Vhat do we know about the nature of young 
children and their learning that ought to determine what 
we design for their education?" 

As the committee's work progressed, the members 
found they shared certain philosophical views that formed 
the foundation of their Inquiry. These Included the 
principles that It is ''urgent to match educational 
efforts with the developmental readiness of children" and 
"learning is an active and interactive process" (p.9). 

Recommendations emanating from the New Jersey 
committee's work include the following: 



Fundamental recommendations! 

**8chool districts should be encouraged to make 
available to four-year-old children throughout the 
state an opportunity for entry into the public 
school system. 
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-Bxistlng and expanded prograns for four- and five- 
ye.<)r-old children should be consonant with 
contemporary knowledge of human development and 
learning, derived from experience and research. 
Specific rccowaendations! 

-Teachers of prekindergartea and kindergarten 
units should have appropriate qualifications 
bAsed on training and experience. 

-There should be continuity of educational 
experience from the prekindergarten through the 
primary grades. 

-Many current early childhood programs should be 
reconceptual issed and restructured to reflect our 
contemporary knowledge base and technology. 

The work of committees such as this can do much to 
increase the general level of awareness about these 
issues and can act as the foundation for future policies. 

8YffiP9gla ftLAUld be convenad that support end 

»ncg«aqt communication and collaboration between the 

schools and the universities. 

One such symposium was the consultation on child 
development and education held at Vingspread, The Johnson 
Foundation, in September, 1985. Some of the proposed 
projects emanating from that consultation were discussed 
elsewhere (See above, p« 50). Unfortunately, while the 
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consultation called for vora autonomy for principals and 
educators, the proposed projects appear to be uniformly 
directed from the university toward the school. Schools 
must play a more active part In the collaborative 
process • 

Information clear inohougag must aarva as liaisons in 

the communication process. It is part of their role to 

help practitioners and researchers to understand each 

Katz (1975), as director of the BRIC Clearinghouse 
on Early Childhood Education, addresses this issue in her 
discussion of the ''sophistication gap" existing between 
knowledge producers and educational practitioners. But 
there is such a wea'ith of available research literature 
and theory the clearinghouse can ultimstely determine 
policy and program through its selection of the material 
to be passed along. This potential avenue for 
communication should not be closed dom, but an awareness 
of the potential pitfalls should be developed. 



Mew and creative means of bridoina the oan between 
research and practice must be explored and t jpj^^ . 

In the April 29, 1987, edition of Bducation Week. 
there is an article describing a university-based 
research center designed to provide information on which 

4 

to base •ducatlonal policy. The centar, created In 1983 
In the State of California, la called Policy Analysis for 
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California Buuratlon (PACB), and Its mission Is to 
provide pollcy-Mkers with a '^nonpartisan, objective, 
indept ndent bcdy" of Inforaatlon about K-12 schooling In 
the state. The center does more than accunulate 
Information and data: It provides analyses and puts out 
papers and other publications on a variety of topics. It 
Is funded prlnarlly thro'^.gh a private foundation, but 
revenues also com fro« government and corporations. 

Would not a similar research center have something 
tp offer to the field of early childhood educ<^tlon? 



« 
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A FINAL COMMENT 



It Is at onc^ both exhilarating and disheartening to 
knov" there Is so much In the fields of child development 
and early learning theory that could be brought to bear 
In early ch'ldhood education programs » Educational 
programs for young children, be they In nursery schools, 
day-care centers, or public schools, could be much better 
than they are. If only attention were paid to what 
research has to say. Unfortunately, however, efforts to 
bring research and practice together In early childhood 
education have been going on for fifteen years to little 
avail. Hasn't the time finally come? 
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